Pope Pius XI
than one occasion referred in conversation with friends of
mine to his immense admiration for the character of the
late King, and the great impression made on him by King
George's and Queen Mary's visit in 1923. At that time
there was much comment in the English Press from those
people who always object to anything connected with the
Catholic Church in England; but the then Prime Minister
and the leading newspapers of the time pointed out that
King George in paying an official visit to the Pope was
doing the same as his father, King Edward VII, had done
twice before, and was honouring, as he rightly should,
the head of a Church that held so many of his own subjects
as members. That this growing friendship should to-day
be allowed to lapse, because of national political feelings in
Italy, is an unnecessary tragedy.
Three years after King George's visit came the General
Strike in Great Britain, and Cardinal Bourne then made
the most clear-cut statement condemning categorically
everything connected with that strike. This caused
intense indignation amongst large numbers of working-
class Catholics in the country, but it was a proof of what
the right elements in the Catholic Church have always
stood for: that private property and properly constituted
law and order must always be defended and supported
unless something of vital importance to religion is being
attacked. The Pope must have supported the Cardinal
in his condemnation, for he has shown many signs during
his Papacy that he too does not care a jot about popu-
larity, but is determined to condemn whatever he con-
siders wrong.
Cardinal Bourne's remarks, however, showed up some
of the problems of political Catholicism in Great Britain,